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CENES IN RUSSIA. 
(Continued from page 130.) 


The next quotation we shall make, furnishes, 
no doubt, a pretty correct idea of winter in 
Russia, of the habits to which it gives rise, 
and the means employed to counteract the 
severity of the cold. 

The houses of the lower orders are made 
chiefly of wood, having projecting Swiss 
roofs, small windows, and narrow balconies 
with ornamented balustrades. Those of the 
higher classes are built of stuccoed brick, 
much like our own, but on a larger scale, and 
with a profusion of Grecian pillars and pilas- 
ters. In all, the principal article of furniture 
is the stove. This consists of four walls of 
brick, cased outside with white, or painted, 
tiles, which rise to a height of five or six feet, 
and sometimes to the top of the room. The 
inside is well furnished with flues, so that the 
air of the whole roum is equally heated by the 
large radiating surface presented to it. A 
fire is lighted once in twenty-four hours, and 
when the wood has ceased to blaze, the heat- 
ed air is confined within the stove. In large 
houses, one of these conveniences may be 
found in almost every room, and always in the 
hall. 

But this careful distribution of heat is not 
the only precaution rendered necessary by the 
rigour of a Russian winter. External air 
must be excluded. For this purpose every 
house is furnished with double windows. In 
the month of September, after a succession 
of fine warm days, the outer windows, which 
had been displaced during summer, are fitted 
in, and the interstices calked with tow. A 
layer of sand, with a few handfuls of salt, is 
then strewed between the two frames to ab- 
sorb all the moisture; and the inner ones are 
secured so that no communication can take 
place between the external and internal at- 
mosphere. The use of stoves deprives the 
Russians of the cheerful comfort of an Eng- 
lish fireside, and windows constantly closed 
render the rooms close and sultry; but these 
means preserve an equality of temperature, so 
that in the severest winter thermometers 
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throughout the dwelling generally stand at 60°| is a matter of surprise that so few are seen 


of Fahrenheit. 
The climate of Russia is not so prejudicial 
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with mutilated members. 
The dress of ihe higher order of Russians 


to foreigners as might be supposed, because) resembles that of similar classes among other 


the extreme cold of winter and the heat of| European nations. 


summer compel them to be observant and 
careful. Among the natives, too, catarrhs, 
consumptions, rheumatisms, and otber dis- 
eases resulting from cold, are not so prevalent 
as in countries where the rigour of winter is 
less severe. In more temperate climes, ex- 
traordinary precautions are not considered 
essential to the preservation of life. The na- 
tives become careless of the changes of wea- 
ther, and negligent of themselves; hence the 
bad effects which ensue. Here every peasant 
is a strict observer of the thermometer, and 
can talk with as much accuracy of the degrees 
of heat and cold that have been exhibited 
during the season, as a philosopher in Eng- 
land. He dresses accordingly. In warm 
weather he wears a shallow broad-brimmed 
hat, and a caftan, or robe like the Persian’s, 
tied by a ceinture of silk round the waist. 
His beard is always long, and his hair close 
shorn behind, level with the bottom of the 
ears. A shirt hangs outside his loose trow- 
sers; his neck is left bare; and stockings are 
regarded as a needless luxury. In winter his 
hat is exchanged for a fur cap, wrapping over 
the ears and sides of the face; his light trow- 
sers for thick cloth or blanketing; and, instead 
of the caftan, he wears a cloak of sheep, wolf, 
or bear’s skin, with their hair turned inwards. 
His hands are similarly protected by shaggy 


In winter, they, like the 
peasants, are furnished with stout clouks lined 
with fur, but of superior quality and foreign 
manufacture. In the selection of fur the 
Russian gentlemen are very particular. Fif- 
teen or twenty-five pounds is a price not un- 
commonly paid fora single collar. The ladies 
follow French fashions; while the lower class 
of women differ little in appearance from 
those of Finland, except that they tuck up 
their hair; and many wear caps richly orna- 
mented with gold. 

One peculiarity in the climate of Russia is 
remarkable. There is neither autumn nor 
spring. Summer passes away and it is winter. 
Winter was yesterday: to day issummer. The 
first intimation of the setting in of frost is re- 
ceived from Lake Ladoga, which, being in- 
land and considerably north of St. Petersburg, 
is frozen before the Neva. The river is gene- 
rally frozen in November, though sometimes 
not till December; and the event is preceded 
by unsettled weather, thick fogs, and strong 
winds. As soon as masses of ice begin to 
float down from the lake, the bridges which 
stand on large barges, are opened in the cen- 
tre and allowed to swing round to either side. 
But few boats, and those only of a large size, 
are suffered to cross, for fear of the heavy 
blocks of ice. By degrees, these close up the 
river, which likewise freezes; when, a deep 


gloves, which tie up four fingers together, | fall of snow filling interstices and levelling the 


allotting a separate division to the thumb; and 


surface, the ice is declared passable, and is 


his feet by lined boots coming up to the knees. | soon covered with passengers, horses, skaters, 


A flowing beard and long moustaches form a 
natural guard to the lower part of the face, so 
that the eyes and nose alone are exposed. 
Thus equipped, a Russian walks or rides 
on a sledge, almost unconscious of cold, 


though cutting rapidly through a bleak wind! pect no less novel. 


sledges, and carriages, exhibiting a scene of 
great gaiety and amusement. The bridges 
are replaced ; and the communication, pre- 
viously cut off, between different parts of the 
city is renewed. ‘The streets present an as- 
Carriages are deprived 


when the thermometer shows 50° of Fahren-| of their wheels and placed on sledges, gliding 


heit below freezing poins. 
of solicitude is his nose. This is occasionally 
frost-bitten. Having lost all sensation in that 
part, the sufferer is made acquainted with the 
accident by some passer by, who observes its 
natural colour to be changed. He immediate- 
ly rubs his nose with snow, which imparts 
some of its own heat to the flesh previously 
reduced to the temperature of the air. T'his, 
together with friction, restores circulation, and 
the nose is saved. If the remedy be not 
quickly applied, or if he approach the fire, 
the part mortifies and falls of. The same ob- 
servation applies to the fingers and toes. 
Considering the intensity of cold in winter, 
and the multitude exposed to its influence, it 


The only object 


over the hard and even surface of snow with 
a rapidity and security highly interesting. 
Stoves are lighted in the principal squares for 
the benefit of the isvostchicks, or drivers, and 
others whose profession compels them to 
stand still in the open air. The roofs of the 
houses are covered with the same unvaried 
dress of virgin white, and studded with crows, 
which assemble in groups as numerous as 
those that may be seen throughout the year in 
Calcutta. All this is the effect of a few days. 
Summer has passed away like a dream, and 
winter has set in. 

But a Russian winter has not the gloom of 
that season in any other country. On the 


contrary, it is a time of gaiety and enjoyment, 
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drawing-room, but to all classes in manly 
out-of-door exercises. Nor is the shortness 
of the day a source of great inconvenience. 
Long after the sun has set, his refracted rays, 
reflected from every object white with snow, 
afford a protracted twilight ; darkness is fre- 
quently dissipated by a welcome aurora; and) 


delightful. 

‘Twenty miles from St. Petersburg, close to 
the mouth of the Neva, is the island of Cron- 
stadt, the station for Russian shipping. It is 
well fortified towards the sea, and surrounded 
by little isles furnished with batteries. Its 
chief protection is the shallow water investing 


night is always enlivened by a sky which, ex-| it on all sides, and leaving only one narrow 
hibiting a brilliant illumination of starry} channel, from which, in case of invasion, the 


lamps, seems to participate the joy of the city. 

On the seventeenth of January the priests, 
marching in solemn procession to the bank of 
the Neva, bless its frozen waters. The rite, 
like that celebrated at Easter, (which resem- 
bles the ceremonies that Plutarch says were 
used by the heathens in search of Osiris.) 
seems to have a pagan origin. A wooden 
building is erected on the ice. In the centre 


| buoys would be removed. About fifteen thou- 
| sand sgilors are kept here, trained like soldiers, 
|to act as a marine corps against an enemy. 
The navy of Russia is not large. Having so 
sinall a coast to guard, and so little facility for 


the maintenance of a fleet, it is not her policy|an outcast and associate of outcasts. 


to do more in this department than may be suf- 
ficient to protect her German provinces and 
Finland against Sweden. 


As her commerce | 


is suspended a visible emblem of the Holy 


not only to the rich in the festivities of the! verdure of summer is~as astonishing as it is| address him,) become thoughtful. When he 


has reached this state, no new punishment 
awaits him, no new shame; no corrupting and 
degrading company; no new cause for consi- 
dering himself an outcast, and fit associate 
for the worst. [lis solitary confinement hangs 
over him, indeed, as a severe dispensation, 
but does not daily renew the irritation of his 
pride. However much he may have been 
offended by his sentence, the prison in itself 
inflicts no further degradation. ‘The keeper 
appears as a friend rather than a severe over- 
seer. If he is disposed to reform, his weak- 
ness is not constantly put to the trial by of- 
fended shame, by the consideration that he is 
We 
|have asked many prisoners, in permanent so- 
\litary confinement, whether they would prefer 
lto be placed together with others; and they 


is entirely in the hands of foreigners, ber mer-| have almost invariably answered that they con- 


Spirit. The metropolitan, followed by priests,|chantmen are likewise few. Most of the ships} sidered it as the greatest privilege to be left 


enters this temporary shed; and having pierced 
the ice, dips a crucifix into the hole and sprin-| 
kles the water in the direction of the crowds! 
who line the banks. The emperor makes a 
point of being present on this occasion, as| 
during most other grand religious ceremonies. 

The Neva remains frozen till about the 


in the docks are English or American. It is 
somewhat curious that at the inn where I lodge 


more than half our party are captains in the 
merchant service of England or America. 
As all large ships are built at St. Peters- 
| burg ina dock yard off the granite quay already 
middle of April. In the beginning of that} referred to, where the water is shallow, a num- 
month snow disappears from the more fre-| ber of camels are kept at Cronstadt for the 
quented streets; and the breaking up of the} purpose of carrying them down the river. 
ice, an occurrence hailed with intense interest,|; Camels are hollow cases of wood so con- 
is calculated by some with singular accuracy. | structed as to embrace the keel and lay hold 
They are seldom mistaken in the day. Police} of the bull of a ship on both sides. They are 
officers are posted to prevent people from pass-| filled with water and sunk, in order to be fixed 
ing over. The bridges are removed, and mul-|on. The water is then pumped out, and the 
titudes flock to the river to be spectators of| specific gravity of the whole mass being de- 
the great event. At length, indistinct murs} creased, the camels and vessel gradually rise. 
murs indicate a partial cracking of the ice.| The process is continued by an addition of 
Masses begin to disengage themselves in the|camels till the ship is raised sufficiently to 
centre, and are carried under by the current.| enable it to pass the shoals. Since my arrival, 





' At last, a general crash is heard, like the roar} two of the largest ships in the Russian navy 


of distant thunder ; the whole body of ice is| have been launched from this dock yard, in 
broken up, and frozen mountains are seen|the presence of the emperor, with all the 
moving down the Neva, striking against each| parade which invariably attends similar events 
other and against the banks with destructive) in this great capital. 

violence. For two or three days the river| —= 

continues to be covered with similar masses From the Encyclopedia Americana. 

which float in from the Ladoga. During this Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania. 
period all communication is cut off between (Concluded from page 133.) 

quarters of the city on opposite banks. A sa-| All agree that prison discipline ought to be 
lute from the citadel intimates a reinstatement| such as to afford a possibility for the reforma- 
of the bridges, and a grant of permissivn to 


there is not a guest of any other nation ; and| 
{situation which would bring him into contact 





tion of the prisoner; and this seems to us pos- 
the boatmen once more to ply their long-for-| sible only in the Pennsylvania penitentiary 
system. The cases must be very rare in 
which a person, in the moment of his con- 
viction, feels the entire justice of it, and re- 


solves to become better: it requires a moral 


gotten oars. 

This event is not allowed to pass without 
an appropriate ceremony. 
the fort, attended by his staff, solicits permis- 


The governor of 








sion to pay his respects to the emperor, and| energy of which very few'are capable. The 
presents him with a glassful of the pure waters! feeling usually produced in any man, by any 
of the Neva, in token that they have been re-| punishment, is that of offended. pride, of ir- 
stored to their liquid state, and that a more ritated self-love. The prisoner, at the moment 
genial season has arrived. ‘Fhe priests, too, of conviction, does not reflect on the justice 
perform their part, and bless the returning of his punishment, but places himself in op- 
vegetation. Plants and trees now put forth! position to the rest of mankind, as an injured 
their flowers, leaves, and blossoms. Nature; man, or, if he be of_a better nature, with the 
rises with fresh energy from her long torpor,| embittered feeling of an outcast. In this state 
and seems to sport, with the gaiety of the but-| of mind he enters the prison. If uninterrupt- 
terfly springing from its chrysalis state. What) ed solitude awaits him, he will, if he is capa- 
in England is the work of a season is bere per-| ble of reformation by any means but the de- 
formed in a week or two; and the sudden tran-| voted labours of personal friends, (in which 


sition from the depth of winter to the full| character, of course, the government cannot 


alone. It ought not to be supposed that soli- 
tude bears so hard upon the mind of the pri- 
soner, that he would exchange it for any other 


with other human beings. When the writer, 
after an imprisonment of eight months, was 
offered the company of another prisoner in 
his cell, confined also on political grounds, he 
refused the cffer, though it was repeated at 
several different times. If the prisoner has 
made any step towards reformation, he always 
will wish to remain alone. How different 
from this is the operation of the Auburn sys- 
tem! As soon as the convict leaves his cell, 
he sees and feels anew that he is degraded: 
he knows and he is known by his fellow con- 
victs; the keeper is (and necessarily must be) 
a severe, inexorable overseer. He is treated 
every day anew as an outcast from society; 
his pride is constantly offended; or, if he has 
no pride, no opportunity is afforded for the 
feeling of self-respect to spring up. We hardly 
see how the slow process of reformation can 
go on under these circumstances. Yet the 
most humane of all systems of prison disci- 
plines—that of Pennsylvania—has been called, 
and by an excellent man too (Mr. Roscoe,) 
“the most inhuman and unnatural that the 
cruelty of a tyrant ever invented, no less de- 
rogatory to the character of human nature 
than it is in direct violation of the leading 
principles of Christianity.” We have already 
shown why we believe that it is not only not 
“unnatural,” but founded on the deepest 
principles of human nature; that, so far from 
being “inhuman,” it is founded on the very 
principle of mercy, because it affords the 
fullest opportunity for reformation, and _pre- 
vents all exposure to shame and contamina- 
tion. And is it cruel? All agree, that con- 
tamination must be prevented at any price, or 
reformation entirely given up. The question, 
then, can only be a comparative one—What 
is the cruelty of this compared with the Au- 
burn system? Perfect solitude, alleviated 
only by the permission to work, and to read 
the Bible, may be a hard situation; but is it 
more so than being placed in the company of 
many fellow prisoners, with whom all inter- 
course is prevented by the threat of whipping? 
This must be torture indeed, like that of 
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Tantalus, with the tempting viands constantly | fear of exciting its tender sensibilities need be 
before him, and constantly receding from|entertained, by its mere abstraction from 


the approach of his famished lips. 


Solitary) equally guilty minds, so as to induce either 
confinement, as practised in the eastern prison} melancholy or madness. 


All experience 


of Pennsylvania, is rather a deprivation of/ proves how difficult it is to make any impres- 


most of the comforts of life, than the inflic- 
tion of positive punishment. It is severe; it 
ought to be so; it ought to be feared. Is it 
cruel in a physical respect? Let us answer 
this question in the words of Mr. Vaux, page 
7 of his Letter to Mr. Roscoe, who repre- 
sents the cells to be “ destined to contain an 
epitome and concentration of all human mi- 
sery, of which the Bastile of France, and the 
Inquisition of Spain, were only prototypes 
and humble models.” ‘To which Mr. Vaux 
replies—* The rooms of the new penitentiary 
at Philadelphia are fire-proof, of comfortable 
dimensions, with convenient courts to each, 
built on the surface of the ground, judiciously 
lighted from the roof, well ventilated and 
warmed, and ingeniously provided with means 
for affording a continual supply of excellent 
water, to insure the most perfect cleanliness 
of every prisoner and his apartment. They 
are, moreover, so arranged as to be inspect- 
ed, and protected, without a military guard, 
usually, though unnecessarily, employed in 
establishments of this kind in most other states. 
In these chambers no individual, however 
humble or elevated, can be confined, so long 
as the public liberty shall endure, but upon 
conviction of a known and well-defined of- 
fence, by the verdict of a jury of the country, 
and under the sentence of a court, for a spe- 
cified time. The terms of imprisonment, it 
is believed, can be apportioned to the nature 
of every crime with considerable accuracy, 
and will, no doubt, be measured in that mer- 
ciful degree which has uniformly characterised 
the modern penal legislation of Pennsylvania. 
Where then,—allow me to enquire,—is there, 
in this system, the least resemblance to that 
dreadful receptacle constructed in Paris during 
the reign of Charles V., and which, at differ- 
ent periods, through four centuries and a half, 
was an engine of oppression and torture to 
thousands of innocent persons? Or by what 
distortion can it be compared to the inquisito- 
rial courts and prisons that were instituted in 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain, between the years 
1251 and 1537?’ Or is it believed that the 
influence of solitary confinement on the mind 
is cruel ? that the human mind cannot bear it, 
and must be driven to madness? We believe 
this by no means to be the case. Mr. Vaux’s 
testimony on this point is important. Cases 
of insanity, he says, in the pamphlet just 
quoted, seem not to be more frequent in jails 
than among the same number of persons in 
the ordinary condition of life. The cells of 
the old penitentiary are small and badly con- 
trived, and yet many individuals have, for acts 
of violence committed in the prison, been con- 
fined in them for six, nine, and twelve months 
in succession, generally in irons, and always 
on a low diet; but no case of mental aliena- 
tion has ever occurred there. When the mind 
becomes hardened by a career of vice, ulti- 
mately reaching a point of degradation which 
fits it for the perpetration of those crimes that 
are punishable under the penal statutes, no 


sion whatever upon the feelings of the benight- 
ed and unhappy subjects of criminal punish- 
ment. As to the influence of this system 
upon the health, we refer the reader to Doctor 
Franklin Bache’s letter to Mr. Vaux, contain- 
ed in No. 8 of the Journal of Law, (Philadel- 
phia, October, 1830,) which concludes with 
the words—* We may assert that the entire 
seclusion of criminals from all association with 
their fellow criminals, is altogether compati- 
ble with their profitable employment at useful 
trades, and with the preservation of their 
health.” And in his letter to Bishop White 
and others, Mr. Vaux adduces facts to confirm 
this statement. Not one case of the Asiatic 
cholera appeared in the eastern prison of 
Pennsylvania, whilst the disease swept away | 
numbers in the city of Philadelphia and its) 
environs; and the prison stands close by the 
city. The report mentioned above will be, we 
understand, entirely satisfactory on the point 
of the health of the prisoners. ‘The expense 
of the Pennsylvania system has always been 
considered a great objection to it. It is true 
that the eastern prison has cost much; but 
another prison could be built much more 
cheaply; and, probably, experience will show 
the possibility of further reduction, though this 
system may always be more expensive than 
the other. Yet the advantages are so great; 
the final saving of the government, by pre- 
venting all the prisoners from leaving the 
prison worse than they were at the time of 
entering it, and by dismissing many who will 
return to duty and usefulness, is so decided; 
and the necessity of the system, if any of the 
desirable objects are to be obtained, so impe- 
rious;—that we believe the greater expense 
ought not to be considered an objection 
wherever means exist to meet it. We shall 
quote Mr. Vaux also respecting this point. 
It is certain that the prisoners do not leave the 
Pennsylvania penitentiary worse than they en- 
tered it, are not irritated and embittered 
against mankind, and, if they have truly re- 
solved to become better, are not exposed to 
be driven by associates in the prison to the 
commission of new crimes, which has hitherto 
been so common-an occurrence, as every one 
knows who has paid attention to the history of 
convicts. Men confined in common prisons, 
or even in those conducted on the Auburn 
system, find it extremely difficult, after their 
release, to disentangle themselves from the net 
of vice, though they may earnestly wish to do 
so. But the Pennsylvania system does not 
even allow the convict to know the names of 
his fellow prisoners. ‘The wish to return toa 
life of honest industry is not so rare in released 
convicts as most persons suppose, provided 
the prisoner has not been kept in a state of 
constant contamination. A vicious life is not 
comfortable; generally the causes which make 
a wicked person prefer the path of crime to 
an honourable life, are twofold—idleness, re- 


dispositions; if you can instil into the convict 
a love of labour, and make it a habit with 
him; and if you can cure him of the craving 
for excitement,—you will, in most cases, have 
laid the firmest foundation for a thorough re- 
formation. Now, labour appears to the pri- 
soner in solitary confinement as the sweetest 
‘comfort. He asks, he begs for it; and no 
punishment could be harder than denying him 
the comfort of labour in his lonely cell. ‘They 
all will tell you so. And as regards the se- 
cond point, what more effectual means can 
| be found of curing a man of a vitiated love 
of excitement (such as is found in robbers, 
pirates, burglars, &c.) than uninterrupted 
confinement in solitude for years? It is a 
‘severe infliction, indeed; but it is effectual, 
}and not raore severe than is necessary. An- 
other objection to perpetual solitude is, that 
the convicts cannot worship together; but in 
the eastern prison of Pennsylvania, they have 
preaching addressed tothem. A curtain is 
drawn along the corridor, the sound-hole of 
each cell is opened, (see the description of the 
building in the article Prison Discipline,) and 
the preacher stands at one end of the corri- 
dor, from which he may be heard by all the 
prisoners in that corridor, though no convict 
can see into the opposite cell, being prevented 
by the curtain. In our opinion, the Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary system is the creation of a 
spirit of enlightened humanity, which reflects 
the greatest honour on the disciples of Penn, 
and has solved one of the most difficult pro- 
blems presented to the lover of mankind. If 
widely adopted, as it probably will be, it bids 
fair to accomplish all that can be attained in 
the way of prison discipline. We would di- 
rect our reader’s attention to an interesting 
letter on the subject of solitary confinement, 
written by a convict, and appended to Mr. 
Vaux’s letter, quoted above, and will conclude 
our remarks with a summary taken from Mr. 
Vaux’s letter to Mr. Roscoe: —* By separate 
confinement, it is intended to punish those 
who will not control their wicked passions and 
| propensities, and, moreover, to effect this 
punishment without terminating the life of the 
; culprit in the midst of his wickedness, or mak- 
|ing a mockery of justice by forming such into 
communities of hardened and corrupting trans- 
gressors, who enjoy each other's society, and 
jcontemo the very power which thus vainly 
seeks their restoration, and idly calculates to 
afford security to the state, from their outrages 
in future. In separate confinement, every 
prisoner is placed beyond the possibility of 
being made more corrupt by his imprisonment. 
In separate confinement, the prisoners will 
not know who are undergoing punishment at 
the same time with themselves, and thus will 
be afforded one of the greatest protections to 
such as may happily be enabled to form reso- 
lutions to behave well when they are discharg- 
ed. In separate confinement, it is especially 
intended to furnish the criminal with every 
opportunity whick Christian duty enjoins, for 
promoting his restoration to the path of virtue; 
because seclusion is believed to be an essential 
ingredient in moral treatment, and, with reli- 











luctance to regular labour, and the love of| gious instruction and advice superadded, is 


excitement. If you can overcome these two 


calculated to achieve more than has ever yet 
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been done for the miserable tenants of our 
penitentiaries. In separate confinement, 2: 
specific graduation of punishment can be ob-| 
tained, as surely, and with as much facility, as 
by any other system. Some prisoners may " 
labour—some may be kept without labour—| Having observed in the American Daily 
some may have the privilege of books—others| Advertiser of 27th ult. a paragraph taken 
may be deprived of it—some may experience from an English paper, respecting an esteem- 
total seclusion—others may enjoy such inter-|€d minister of our Society, and calculated to 
course as shall comport with an entire separa-|g!V€ an erroneous impression of the under- 
tion of prisoners. In separate confinement, taking therein mentioned, it seemed to us but 
the same variety of discipline, for offences, fair that a plain and true exhibition of the 
committed after convicts are introduced into| facts of the case should be made. For this 
prison, which any other mode affords, can be Purpose we applied to an acquaintance of 
obtained (though irregularities must necessa-| 0U1s, Who, from personal knowledge of Daniel 
rily be less frequent,) by denying the refrac-| Wheeler, the individual to whom the para- 
tory individual the benefit of his yard, by| graph refers, and from authentic information 
taking from him his books or labour, andj! his possession, has obligingly furnished us 
lastly, in extreme cases, by diminishing his| With the following statement:— 

diet to the lowest rate. By the last means,| Daniel Wheeler is a minister sound in doc- 
the most fierce, hardened and desperate of-)trine, and of consistent and self-denyingTife. 
fender can be subdued. From separate con-| He was in early life a lieutenant in the Bri- 
finement other advantages of an economical) tish navy, in which service he acquired con- 
nature will result: among these may be men-|siderable reputation. But, becoming con- 
tioned a great reduction of the terms of im-|vinced of the inconsistency of war with the 
prisonment; for, instead of from three to| gospel of Christ, he left the navy; and yield- 
twenty years, and sometimes longer, as many}ing to the gradual unfoldings of Christian 
months, excepting for very atrocious crimes,| truth, was received into membership in the 
will answer all the ends of retributive justice,| religious Society of Friends. He settled at 
and penitential experience, which, on the| Sheffield, in Yorkshire, and appeared in the 
actual plan, the greatest detention in prison| ministry about eighteen years ago, to the sa- 
altogether fails to accomplish. Besides this) tisfaction and edification, and with the unity 
abatement of expense in maintaining prison-|of his friends. He has now for several years 
ers, very few keepers will be required on the) resided with his family in the neighbourhood 
new system; and the females should be in-|of Petersburgh, in Russia, under a religious 
trusted wholly to the custody of suitable indi-| impression, that it was his duty to remain for 
viduals of their own sex, whose services can,|a considerable time in that country. During 
of course, be secured for less compensation) his residence there he has regularly kept up 
than those of men. Such of the prisoners as|a little meeting at his own dwelling, which 
may be employed, will necessarily labour|has been attended of course by the members 
alone; and, the kinds of business in which) of his family, and occasionally by one or two 
. they will be engaged not being as rough and) other Friends who had settled in Petersburgh. 
exposing as those "now adopted, the expendi-| His occupation was the draining of the im- 
ture for clothing must be much diminished.|mense morasses with which the capital of 
On the score of cost, therefore,—if that indeed| Russia was surrounded; in which employ- 
be an object in a work of this magnitude,—the | ment he was under the particular superinten- 
solitary plan recommends itself to the regard | dence and protection of the government, and 
of the public economist. But the problem of| succeeded in reducing many thousand acres 
expense, in my opinion, can only be truly|to a state adapted for cultivation. ‘The late 
solved by showing the cheapest method of| Emperor Alexander was sincerely and close- 
keeping prisoners to be, that which is most}ly attached to him; and frequently, unknown 
likely to reform them, to deter others, by the} to his court, passed tnany hours in free com- 
imposing character of the punishment, from) munication, and serious religious converse, 
preying upon the honest and unoffending mem-| with him, or in the enjoyment (as he ac- 
bers of society, afterwards involving heavy|knowledged it to be) of silent devotional 
judicial costs to establish their guilt, and be-| meditation, under his roof; and it is believed 
coming, at last, a charge to the country as/that these opportunities were of great import- 
convicted felons.’* ance and benefit to the mind of that monarch, 
under the very difficult circumstances in which 
he was placed in that feudal and half bar- 
barous empire. 

Daniel Wheeler has now, for a considerable 
time, been under the impression that it was 
required of him to leave his family and home, 
and undertake a visit in Christian love to the 
islands of the South Seas, Van Diemen’s 
Land, &c. ‘To this engagement he has ob- 
tained the approbation of Friends in London, 
as expressed in their certificate liberating 
hitn for the arduous service. He looks to an 
absence of perhaps five years, and as it would 
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‘Every other faith but that which apprehends 
Christ as a purifier, as well as our atonement 
and righteousness, is false and hypocritical. 
He can only be received into the soul, when 
he is desired for his goodness ; and when he 
is there, he will not sit down idle-—Adam’s 
Private Thoughts. 

We would express a hope that J. will fa- 
vour us again. 

For want of room we have been compelled 
to defer part of the interesting portion of nar- 
rative from J. Gratton to our next. 

























delay, to obtain a passage, from time to time, 
in accidental vessels from one part to another 
of that distant and scarcely frequented por- 
tion of the world, a few Friends have united 
in purchasing a small vessel, of about one 
hundred and twenty tons burthen, which will 
be under his control. ‘This vessel, named the 
Francis Freeling, was formerly a packet be- 
longing to the British post-office, and is man- 
ned by about eight hands; and Daniel Wheeler 
has a friend named Cuthbert Wigham, of Don. 
caster, in Yorkshire, and one of his own sons, 
as companions in the voyage. They sailed 


‘about the beginning of the 11th month last, 


and it is understood that the island of Tahiti, 
or Otaheite, is their first destination. 

This is truly an arduous and very import- 
ant undertaking; and when we consider the 
great sacrifice of personal and domestic com- 
fort, and the dangers and hardships which it 
involves, besides the great weight of religious 
responsibility attached thereto, we must ac- 
knowledge that it demands, if not the sympa- 
thy, at least the serious and candid considera- 
tion and indulgent kindness of every well 
regulated Christian mind. What then shall we 
think of that professed Quaker who can cold- 
ly and sneeringly brand it in a public news- 
paper as a “ vagrant” expedition; undertaken, 
as it undoubtedly is, with no prospect of per- 
sonal gain or amusement, but for the sake of 
peace of mind, under a consciousness of a 
faithful endeavour to discharge apprehended 
duty, and with a warm interest, and Christian 
love, and yearnings for the welfare of many 
longing souls now looking up towards the 
glorious dawning of the gospel on lands long 
buried in the darkness of pagan superstition. 


A TEACHER 
Is wanted to take charge of Friends’ School 
in Burlington, N. J. ‘The person applying 
must be a member of our Society, and well 
qualified to teach spelling, reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and 
the mathematics. 

A commodious dwelling-house, large gar- 
den, &c., form part of the school premises, 
which may be occupied by the teacher if he 
desire to do so, or it will be rented to a pri- 
vate family, and possession given on the Ist 
of 4th month next. Apply to either of the 
subscribers in Burlington. 

Row ano Jones, 
Rosert ‘Tnomas, 
‘THomas CoLtins. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—Edward 
B. Garrigues, corner of Sixth and Spring Gar- 
den street ; Stacy Cooke, Second street con- 
tinued, Bristol township ; ‘Thomas Wistar, Jr., 
Abington. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


Diep, at Manroe, Michigan, on the 24th of 8th 
month last, aged twenty-six years, Damien O. Com- 





be almost impracticable, without very great] stock, son of ine late Nathan Comstock. 
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For “ The Friend.’ 
EDUCATION. 

The subject of education claims considerable 
attention at the present time in the Society 
of Friends, and a laudable zeal is manifested 
to make suitable provision for affording our 
youth the opportunity of acquiring all the 
branches of useful learning. ‘Those who take 
pleasure in witnessing the development of the 
intellectual faculties, and seeing the human 
mind enlarged and invigorated by profitable 
exercise, cannot but rejoice at these efforts. 
To increase and diffuse useful knowledge, is 
certainly commendable; but there is one im- 
portant view of the subject, which, I fear, is 
not sufficiently attended to. In proportion as 
we extend our exertions to impart literary and 
scientific instruction to our youth, so ought 
we to increase our care to imbue their minds 
with the principles of morality and religion, 
and by a course of Christian discipline and ex- 
ample, to prepare them for receiving and obey- 
ing that blessed Spirit, whose influences alone 
can enable them to make use of their know- 
ledge, so as to promote the true happiness of 
mankind, or the glory of their Creator. 

Knowledge is justly esteemed another name 
for power; but it is a power, which, like most 
others, may be applied to wrong purposes, and 
increase the facilities for carrying them into 
effect. In the hands of religious men, the 
power which knowledge imparts may subserve 
the great end of promoting righteousness and 
truth in the earth; but persons under the 
influence of bad principles may, and often do, 
make it the instrument for furthering their 
wicked designs, and more extensively and suc- 
cessfully disseminating views at variance to 
the true interests of man. To increase a man’s 
power of doing wrong, without at the same 
time fortifying his mind against error and vice 
by a course of religious instruction and pious 
example, appears to me to be dangerous policy, 


and to demand the serious consideration of 


parents, and those engaged in the education 
of youth. 

Let it not be thought that these observations 
are designed to militate against a liberal educa- 
tion. My only object is to show that in pro- 
portion as the field of knowledge is widened, 
so ought our vigilant and pious care to in- 
crease that a really religious education may 
be its concomitant. Without this, the main 
thing which is to secure a man’s usefulness 
and happiness in life, is overlooked. 

Another view which presents itself is, that 


our responsibility increases with the extent of 


our knowledge, and that in order to discharge 
with fidelity the important trust connected with 
such a stewardship, the practical influence o 
religion is absolutely necessary. ‘The Holy 
Scriptures assure us that we shall be called 
to a solemn reckoning for the use of those 
outward treasures which are committed to our 
keeping, and if so low a portion of our Lord’s 
gifts will be the subject of enquiry in the day 
of judgment, how much closer will be the 
scrutiny into the employment of the intellectual 
riches entrusted to our care—treasures far 


more noble than wealth, and more capable of|not rightly prepared to “ train them up in the 


being made subservient either to good or ill. 


Such considerations presenta strong argument) in danger of not acting the part of faithful pa- 


























in favour of religious instruction, and ought to 
raise the enquiry in the minds of parents, 
whether while laudably engaged in promoting 
the literary improvement of their offspring, 
they are doing all that duty requires of them 
as Christians, to prepare them for acting the 
part of faithful stewards of the manifold mer- 
cies of God, that so they may not at last have 
the painful reflection, that they have added to 
the weight of their children’s responsibility, 
and neglected the more important means of pre- 
paring them for the fulfilment of its high duties. 

Without at all undervaluing the benefits of 
liberal education in the arts and sciences, it 
must be acknowledged, that they are far less 
important than those which religion imparts ; 
and hence our obligations, as Christians, 
and as parents, seriousiy demand, that we 
should make these the object of primary so- 
licitude, and most earnest care. Entertain- 
ing these views, I cannot but believe, that 
in most of our schools, even those best regu 
lated, religious culture is too little attended to; 
that sufficient place is not given to those feel- 
ings which solemnise and subdue the spirits of 
children, and that teachers are not so careful 
as would be profitable to dwell under the in- 
fluence of that grace, in which they would not 
only be clothed with the authority of divine 
love, but enabled to discern the different dis- 
positions of their pupils, and to administer 
counsel, reproof, or encouragement, as they 
might require.—The following observations, 
from the pen of the excellent John Woolman, 
ure so consonant with my own feelings, and 
come from an authority so justly venerated, 
that they will have greater weight than any 
thing I can say on the subject; 1 would there- 
fore earnestly commend them to the calm and 
deliberate attention of all who are interested 
in the work of education. 

“ That divine light which enlightens all men, 
I believe, does often shine in the minds o 
children very early, and humbly to wait for 
wisdom, that our conduct toward them may 
tend to forward their acquaintance with it, and 
strengthen them in obedience thereto, appears 
to me to be a duty on all of us. 

“ By cherishing the spirit of pride, and the 
love of praise in them, I believe they may 
sometimes improve faster in learning, than 
otherwise they would, but to take measures to 
forward children in learning, which naturally 
tend to divert their minds from true humility, 
appears to me to savour of tne wisdom of this 
world. 

‘sIf tutors are not acquainted with sanctifi- 
cation of spirit, nor experienced in an humble 
waiting for the leadings of truth, but follow 
the maxims of the wisdom of this world, child- 
ren who are under their tuition appear to me 
to be in danger of imbibing thoughts, and ap- 
prehensions, reverse to that meekness, and 
lowliness of heart, which is necessary for all 
the true followers of Christ. 

“ Children at an age fit for schools, are in a 
time of life which requires the patient attention 
of pious people, and if we commit them to the 
tuition of such, whose minds we believe are 


rents toward them; for our heavenly Father 
doth not require us to do evil, that good may 
come of it; and it is needful that we deeply ex- 
amine ourselves, lest we get entangled in the 
wisdom of this world, and, through wrong ap- 
prehensions, take such methods in education 
as may prove a great injury to the minds of 
our children. 

“{t is a lovely sight to behold innocent 
children; and when they are sent to schools 
where their tender minds are in imminent dan- 
ger of being led astray by tutors who do not 
live a self-denying life, or by the conversation 
of such children who do not live in innocence, 
it is a case much to be lamented. 

“ While a pious tutor hath the charge of no 
more children than he can take due care of, 
and keeps his authority in the truth, the good 
spirit in which he leads and governs works on 
the minds of such who are not hardened, and 
his labours not only tend to bring them forward 
in outward learning, but to open their under- 
standings with respect to the true Christian 
life. But where a person hath charge of too 
many, and his thoughts and time are so much 
employed in the outward affairs of his school, 
that he does not so weightily attend to the 
spirit and conduct of each individual, as to be 
enabled to administer rightly to all in due sea- 
son; through such omission he not only suffers 
as to the state of his own mind, but the minds 
of the children are in danger of suffering also. 


“To watch the spirit of children, to nurture 
them in gospel love, and labour to help them 
against that which would mar the beauty of 
their minds, is a debt we owe them; and a 
faithful performance of our duty not only tends 
to their lasting benefit, and our own peace, but 
also to render their company agreeable to us. 

‘** Instruction, thus administered, reaches the 
pure witness in the minds of children who are 
not hardened, and begets love in them toward 
those who thus lead them on; but where too 
great a nnmber are committed to a tutor, and 
he, through much cumber, omits a careful at- 
tention to their minds, there is danger of dis- 
orders gradually increasing amcngst them, till 
the effects thereof appear in their conduct, too 
strong to be easily remedied. 

** A care hath lived on my mind, that more 
time might be employed by parents at home, 
and by tutors at school, in weightily attending 
to the spirit and inclinations of children, and 
that we may so lead, instruct, and govern 
them, in this tender part of life, that nothing 
may be omitted in our power, to help them on 
their way to become the children of our Father 
who is in heaven. 

“ Meditating on the situation of schools in 
our provinces, my mind hath, at times, been 
affected with sorrow, and under these exercises 
it hath appeared to me, that if those who have 
large estates were faithful stewards, and laid 
no rent, nor interest, nor other demand, higher 
than is consistent with universal love; and 
those in lower circumstances would, under a 
moderate employ, shun unnecessary expense, 
even to the smallest article; and all unite in 
humbly seeking to the Lord, he would gracious- 
ly instrct us, aud strengthen us, to relieve the 
youth from various snares, in which many of 
them are entangled.” 





































“ nurture and admonition of the Lord,” we are 
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straits or conflicts, but verify in every age the | within the limits of Christian moderation—eye- 


For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 135.) 


It is often the case in our religious Social 
that persons, whose outward circumstances are 
very limited, are called to devote much of their 
time to the services of society, and the pro- 
motion of the cause of religion. Where such 
have families to maintain, and find the income 
of their business scarcely adequate to meet the 
most frugal expenditure, it requires no ri 
degree of faith to surrender all into the Lord’s 
hand, and yield themselves to his requirings. 
When they look around and see their acquain- 
tances and friends steadily pursuing a prosper- 
ous business ; making comfortable provision! 
for old age, and laying up means for the settle-| 
ment of their children—while they are toiling 
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testimony which the royal psalmist bore :|ry passion and appetite would be regulated, 
‘* Once was | young, and now I am old—butjand our whole life show forth one continued 
I never saw the righteous forsaken, nor his conformity to the blessed example of Christ 
seed begging bread.” Jesus our Lord. A life thus subjected to di- 

A large portion of the labour in religious| vine government, passed in the fear of God, 
society has always fallen on those in the mid-|and devoted to his service, would be one of 
die, or lower walks of life, and it is remarkable | peace and tranquillity—exemption from afflic- 
to see, what great sacrifices many have made, |tion is not the lot of man, in this mixed state 
and yet been enabled to get through the world | of being—~but though the righteous encounter 
reputably as regards their pecuniary concerns; | many tribulations in the course of their earthly 
and when the question has been put to them | pilgrimage, it is their peculiar privilege to 
in the evening of life, “ Lacked ye anything?’ |have an omnipotent helper ever at hand to 
they could make the grateful acknowledgment: |succour and sustain their spirits, to mitigate 
** Nothing, Lord !” the keenness of the stroke, and to clothe the 

These reflections have been produced by|mind.with that submissive resignation, which 
the perusal of that part of John Gratton’s nar- enables them to bow with cheerful acquiescence 
rative, which forms the subject of the present |to the will of their heavenly Father.—Thus it 
number. It is fraught with lively interest and |is, that He delivers them out of all their trou- 





and spending the strength of their days, and instruction, showing his patience and cheerful- 
the vigour of their physical and mental powers ness during an imprisonment of above five 
in the service of the Society, with scarcely | | years, for conscience’ sake, and how wonder- 
sufficient time allowed to give the requisite fully the Lord was pleased to work for his pre- 
attention to their own concerns, it is natural|servation and help, on various occasions. 
that they should feel the difficulties and priva- | ‘Several of the incidents related, deserve the 
tions of their situation, and at times be ready particular attention of the reader, especially 
to ask the question, why they should forego the} those, in which he was divinely directed, as to 
ease and accommodations which wealth fur-| his return to prison, when allowed to make a 
nishes, and devote themselves so exclusively to} visit to his family, and his attendance at the 
religious pursuits. It is easy to talk of trust-| funeral of Robert Mellor. ‘The simple reli- 





bles; smooths the asperities which beset the 
path of life; overrules apparent evils and 
makes them productive of ultimate good; and 
so arranges the whole course of their lives, as 
that all tends to carry on, to its final and glori- 
ous completion, the salvation of their souls, 
which is the blessed “ end of their faith.” 

The narrative of John Gratton proceeds: 

“ Soon after this, a writ de excommunicatio 
capiendo came out: while I had been abroad 
among Friends, | had a great sense of a deep 


ing Divine Providence for support, when our 
barns and houses are stored with plenty, and 


our coffers overflowing with treasure; but ae i 


daily bread is to be procured for a family by 


ance of our early friends on the spirit of truth, | suffering fallmg upon me, insomuch that I said 
and the close attention they paid to its teach-|to a Friend, that it was so deep, I could not 
ings, made them much more intimately ac-|see to the bottom of it; and I desired in my 
quainted with it, than is the case with many of| heart of the Lord, that I might be enabled to 








daily exertion, subject to all the many contin ‘their successors in the present day. Our 
gencies which belong to human life, the exer-| faith in its guidance is too weak and falter- 
cise of that faith, which reposes with humble | ing; hence we do not seek it earnestly, and 
reliance on the provision made for all his crea-| with an assurance that we shall receive it; as 
tures by a bountiful Creator, is one of the! a consequence of this, we know but little of its 
highest Christian attainments. ‘That it may be) influences, and if at times they are more dis- 
attained, however, we cannot doubt; for our|tinctly and powerfully felt, the spirit of unbe- 
blessed Redeemer, who was touched with a| lief, and the strong will of man, induce us to 
feeling of all our infirmities, and who himself call the whole in question, and conclude that 
* had not where to lay his head,” exhorted his’ it is mere imagination. But the following in- 
poor disciples to take no anxious thought for stances prove conclusively, that those who seek 
the morrow, as to “ what they should “eat, or! it with sincere hearts, and with the desire to 
what they should drink, or wherewithal they | | obey, are divinely directed even in compara- 
should be clothed.” Nor can we doubt that| tively small things, and directed safely too, in 
the exercise of such trust will meet its corres-| cases where no human foresight could possibly 
pondent reward, since he assures us, that if we| have dictated the proper course for them to 
seek first the kingdom of heaven, and the|pursue. The doctrine of the sensible influ- 
righteousness thereof, all things necessary shall! ence of the spirit of truth, is one of most im- 
be added; for your heavenly Father knoweth| portant character in the Christian scheme, and 
that ye have need of all these things. T’o| there is need at the present day, that the mem- 
the Lord’s poor, those who are poor in spirit, oj hers of our own Society be often cited toa 
and have but little of this world’s goods, it is a| serious consideration of the practical effects 
source of consolation to know, that they are| which it has upon them. Do we really believe 
the objects of his peculiar regard. The Holy/in it? not merely assent to it with the tongue, 
Scriptures are replete with expressions indica-|or lip, but have we a living, effective faith in 
tive of the most tender solicitude, and affection-| its operations—a faith which shows itself by 
ate care of the Father of mercies over these ;| good works, and a conduct and conversation 
he is said to keep them as the apple of his eye! ordered in all things aright. This is a ready 
—to number the very hairs of their head—to 
watch over them every moment, and not only 
to cause them to inherit the earth, but also to 
give them the kingdom of heaven. His cove- 
nant with these is unchangeable, and however 
closely he may permit them to be tried at sea- 
sons for the refinement of their faith, and as a 
test of their love and allegiance to him, and 
his precious cause, he will never leave nor for- 
sake them—never desert them in any of their 


our profession of Christianity, for ‘if we have 
not the spiritof Christ, we are none of his.” 
Did we daily and hourly seek for it, as care- 
fully as for hidden treasure; did we wait in re- 
verent humility to hear its ‘still, small voice,” 
and walk in the lowly, self-denying path 
through which it always leads, our desires 
and pursuits would be restricted, and brought 





stand it. And before I got home out of York- 
shire, I had a dream one night, in which I saw, 
as I thought, a great mastiff dog took hold on 
me, and held me by my clothes just by Darby 
jail: And I saw it was to no purpose to strive, 
and therefore after I had called to his master 
to take him off but could not see he was inclin- 
ed to it, I gave up to let him hold me. And 
the day before I got home, I felt the suffering 
more and more; and the next day I went to 
Bakewell fair, and the apparitor arrested me 
before I could get into mine inn, or put up my 
horse in the stable, being the 16th of the sixth 
month, 1680. So to Darby I must go, but we 
staid that night at Bakewell, whither my wife 
came next morning, and wept: I bid her not 
weep, but rather rejoice that we were counted 
worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake, who had 
suffered so much for us. Then she bore it very 
well, when she saw me bear it so cheerfully. 
‘** Now when we came to the jail, 1 demand- 
ed a free prison, but the jailer was unwilling, 
and offered me kindness if 1 would stay in his 
house, and pay for my table; but I had a wife 
and family, and therefore could not afford to lie 
at seven shillings per week in his house; but I in- 
sisted to have a free prison, as | knew the law 
allowed: It happened, that a little before, 


mode of testing our claim to the appellation of |there were several Friends in that prison, 
Quakers, as well as proving the sincerity of} whom he put in the dungeon among thieves, 


and would scarce allow them clean straw; s0 
I got a statute book, which said, that no sheriff, 
nor under-sheriff, nor jailer, nor under-jailer, 
should keep and lodge debtors and felons to- 
gether upon the penalty of five pounds: So I 
took it and went to the sheriff, whose wife and 
mine claimed some kindred; they were very 
friendly to me, and desired me to leave my 
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book with him, and meet him at the aeuines,) ont down an habeas corpus to have me up| well as from the change which takes place in 


where he would speak to the judge, which he} to appear in London, whither [ went to please 
did, and the judge ordered my friends to be| them ; for Nichols had not bit the law right, 


put from the felons, and to have rooms to 
themselves. ‘The next that came to prison 
was myself, so I demanded one of those rooms: 
he said, he had corn in it; take it out, then, 
said 1, which he did in great vexation, and put 
me there, it being an old prison chamber; | 
borrowed a bed, with some other odd things, 
and went in; he came up to see how I framed; 





but the court at London would not let me have 
law for my money at that time. And I was 
very uneasy till | came to the temple and heard 
what tricks the priest’s party and Nichols had 
done; then I threw it up, and resolved to wait 
the Lord’s time to bring me out, as he had 
been pleased to appear to me: And the word 
of the Lord came to me, ‘be content, and I 


[ had a fire, and though I could see the stars} will bring thee out with honour:’ upon which, 
at night through the holes in the tiles, yet I lay| [ came back to prison, and lay quietly till king 


warm enough: I had my health, and was well| 


content, and thought in my mind that this was 
but small suffering to what I might go through 
before I died. So I gave up all into the Lord’s 
hand, soul, body, and spirit, wife, children, and 
all [ had, saying in my heart, sickness or health, 
life or death, the will of the Lord be done. 
Oh! how good the Lord was to me, and I lay 
quiet and slept sweetly. 

*‘ But when the jailer saw that I settled to 
abide there, and framed to house-keeping, he 
was angry and went his way and locked me up 
close, and I remained so some time: I did not 
so much as desire to look out at the door. 
And, oh! my heart was glad, that I was ac- 
counted worthy of those bonds, and though | 
could get nothing except I had drawn it in at 
the window with a cord, yet it happened, that 
| wanted nothing all the time it was thus with 
me, for indeed I resolved to abide it patiently. 

“At length, a Friend, one Robert Meek 
came to see me, and the turnkey came to tell 
me, there was one come to see me, saying, | 
must come down into the house to him; by this 
I saw that the jailer was willing to have me 
come to my friends that they might spend mo- 
ney inthe house; whereupon I told the turnkey, 
that I was not willing to go down, if my friends, 
said I, must not come to me, I am not willing 
to come to them. He went down, and ina 
short time brought up the Friend to me, leav- 
ing us together, and the door unlocked, and 
when the Friend had staid his time, I went 
down with him to see him take horse. Now 
when he was gone, I spoke to the jailer, and 
asked him, why he carried it so severely to me? 
I told him, if he was civil, he should have ci- 
vility from me, and if he would not, he might 
do as he would: He said, that we were a peo- 
ple that would do nothing but what we listed ; 
so when we had talked a while, he said, there 
hangs the key, take it, and do as you please. 

“ And ever after I went in and out as [ had 
occasion into the jailer’s house and gardens, 
but home he would not let me go, though my 
wife was taken so ill, that it was feared she 
would have died. So I gave up wife and 
children, and all I had into the Lord’s hand, 
and was contented, saying in my heart, after 
this manner: life or death, poverty or riches, 
come what will come, the will of the Lord be 
done. But it pleased the Lord that my wife 
mended again; and, oli! how easy I was after 
Thad given up all, and my jail was made a 
pleasant place to me, for the Lord in mercy 
was with me, so that I even sang a living song 
of praise ; for to him praise is due for ever 
more ! 


“ But Friends at London, in brotherly love, 


James set me at liberty, 

“ Alter this that jailer went out, and another 
came in, who was very civil and kind to me, 
and also his wife: ‘Towards the spring my 
eldest son, John, died; I obtained liberty to 
go to see him, but he died that night after he 
had seen me. Some of his last words were, 
‘that he hoped we should meet, where they 
(meaning bad men) should not part us any 
more.’ And the day after he was buried, | 
left my wife and went to prison again. 

* Now the priests were pleased that I was in 
prison; and two of them meeting in mine inn 
at ‘Tideswell, priest Wilson said to Fern, pee 
whom | had the dispute at Baslow) ¢ Sir, | ean 
tell you news:’ * What news?’ said Fern; 
* Why,’ said Wilson, ‘Gratton is in prison :’ 
‘J am glad of it,’ said Fern.” 

(To be continued.) 


Remarks on the Albatross and Petrel. 
[From Freycinet’s ‘ Voyage autour du Monde.} 

The ocean has its own peculiar birds as well 
as the land. 
ly its solitudes to obtain their subsistence, they 
are endowed with a wonderful power of flight; 
so that in a few hours they are able to cross 


the same individual at different ages and at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 

The greatest number of albatrosses are met 
with between the 55th and 59th parallel of 
latitude, and probably in that direction they 
may have no boundary but the polar ice. A\l- 
though they are to be met with over the whole 
of this vast space, there are some places for 
which they have a preference, and in which 
they are found in greater numbers than else- 
where. ‘They are most abundant about the 
Cape of Good Hope, and about Cape Horn, 
and both these places are well known to be 
almost constantly the scenes of very violent 
storms.—The petrels are more numerous, and 
more widely diffused, since they are to be met 
with from pole to pole, and they vary very 
much in size. The albatross is distinguishable 
by its great size; but one species of the petrel 
(Procellaria gigantea) is nearly as large, while 
another species is as different from this as a 
sparrow from a goose, 

It is certain that fish do serve for food to the 
albatross and petre}, although they were never 
seen pursuing the flying-fish, which are said to 
fall a prey to them when they leave the deep, 
and, betaking themselves to their wings to avoid 
the enemy in the water, only encounter a new 
danger in the albatross; nor were any remains, 
either of these or of the mollusca,—which, as 
it were, cover these seas, and would alone be 
sufficient to satisfy one of these birds for a 
whole day,—ever found in their stomachs, 
We have seen them surrounded with sea-blub- 
bers, physaliz, salpw, &c., but these afforded 
them no nourishment; they invariably sought 


Compelled to traverse incessant-| other food. This was not the case with cut- 


tlefish and calmars, fragments of which were 
constantly found in their stomachs. 
One circumstance which could not escape 


immense distances, and to betake themselves | notice during our long voyages, is the habit, 


to those places to which their instinct directs 


| we should almost say the necessity, which these 


them. Among these numerous tribes there|pirds are under of frequenting rough seas, 


exists distinctions of manners as decided as the 
physical characters by which they are classifi- 
ed; and this induces us to give the name of 
Birds of the Ocean (oiseaux pelagiens), proper- 
ly so called, to the petrels and the albatrosses. 
The former are found in every sea, under every 
meridian, and in almost every latitude. Except 
the short time which they devote to rearing 
their young, all the rest of their life is occupied 
in traversing the ocean, and laboriously seek- 
ing in the midst of storms, a scanty sustenance, 
almost as soon digested as procured; which 
seems to place them under subjection to a sin- 
gle duty, that of obtaining nourishment. 
Boobies (Sula Bassana), Noddies (Sterna), 
Men of War Birds (Pelecanus Aquilus, Linn.) 
and Tropic Birds (Phaeton erubescens), al- 
though they occasionally take long flights over 


the sea, do not deserve the name of Birds of|actly the width of our track. 


the Ocean: they simply make excursions; and 


The tempest itself does not alarm them; and 
when the wind is blowing most furiously they 
may be seen wheeling about without appearing 
atall affected by it. When, on the other hand, 
the face of the ocean is smoothed by a calm, 
they fly to other regions, again to appear with 
the return of winds and storms. No doubt the 
reason of this is, that the agitation of the waves 
brings to their surface those marine animals 
which serve for food to these birds. It is from 
the same reason that they keep near the eddy- 
ing and disturbance occasioned by the passing 
of a vessel through the water. This design 
was clearly demonstrated to us when approach- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope. We were ac- 
companied by a great number of small petrels 
of the size of kingfishers, who were busy skim- 
ming the surface of the water in a line of ex- 
None were to 


be seen any where else. We took great care 


preferring their lonely clifis to the rocking of|that nothing should be thrown from the cor- 


the waves, they generally return to them every 
evening. 


vette ; and yet we saw them every instant, 
darting their bills into the water to seize some 


The discrimination of the several species of| object which we were unable to distinguish. 


albatross has become a matter of great diffi- 
culty, from the many different names that suc- 
cessive travellers have bestowed upon them, 


and from the difference between the sexes, as|to us. 


The duration, the rapidity, the strength and 
the manner of flight of these birds in general, 
has been a subject of study and astonishment 
Their agility in casting themselves 
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like a harpoon, on their prey, in raising it with 
their beak, their activity in striking the backs 
of the waves with their foot, or in traversing 
their long unsteady ridges, were sometimes the 
only spectacle which the solitudes of the ocean 
had to offer to us. 

One of the peculiar characters of these 
Palmipedes (webfooted birds) is, that their 
flight is effected almost entirely by sailing as 
it were through the air. If they do sometimes 
flap their wings, it is in order to raise themselves 
more quickly; but such instances are rare. In 
the albatross, which was principally reinarked 
upon, both from its great size and from its ap- 
proaching nearer to the ships, it was observed 
that their long wings were concave underneath, 
and that they did not show any apparent vibra- 
tion in whatever position the bird might be; 
whether when skimming the surface of the 
wave they regulated their flight by its undula- 
tions, or when rising into the air they described 
wide circles around the vessel. 

Land birds of prey who fly in this way with- 
out moving their wings, are generally descend- 
ing towards the earth when they adopt this 
mode of flight; while the petrel and the alba- 
tross easily raise themselves up into the air, 
turn quickly round by means of their tail, and 
go on in the face of the highest wind without 
their progress appearing to be at all diminished 
by its force, and without any apparent motion 
being imparted to their wings. But still we 


must admit that some impulse is given to the 
air which sustains them,—although we cannot 
perceive it, it is true, since it probably is exert- 
ed at the end of very long levers (at the ex- 


tremities of their wings); for, otherwise, we 
cannot conceive how the progressive motion 
of the animal is accomplished. The exceed- 
ingly long wings which many of these birds pos- 
sess, spoil the beauty of their figure when 
closed, as they produce a thickness in the pos- 
terior part of the body. It is when flying that 
they display themselves to the greatest advan- 
tage; aud they are endowed with a wonderful 
strength to enable them to perform their flights. 
When in 59° south latitude, where there is 
scarcely any night as long as the sun is under 
the tropic of Capricorn, we have seen the same 
petrels sailing on the wing several days together 
without interruption. The petrels do not dive 
after their food, but if it lies only at a certain 
depth, they endeavour to seize it by forcing 
part of their body under water. 

From what it has been said it appears, that 
the mere presence of these birds is not a 
sure sign of the approach of land. 

With respect to the incubation of these 
pelagic birds, the French naturalists observe, 
that the petrels flock in immense numbers to 


tract of peatmoss, near the shore, in a small 
uninhabited island in Orkney, one evening in 
the month of August last, he was surprised to 
hear a low purring noise, somewhat resem- 
bling the sound of a spinning-wheel in motion; 
and on enquiry, he was informed by one of the 
boatmen who accompanied him, that it was 
the noise commonly emitted by the Alimonty 
(the Orkney name for the stormy petrel,) that 
frequented the island when hatching. 

On examining a small hole in the ground, 
he found the bird and its nest, which was very 
simple, being little more than a few fragments 
of shells laid on the bare turf. It contained 
two round pure-white eggs, which were very 
large in comparison with the size of the bird. 
When he seized the bird, she squirted out of 
her mouth an oily substance of a very rancid 
smell. He took her home, and having put 
her into a cage, he offered her various kinds 
of worms to eat; but, as far as he could ob- 
serve, she ate nothing till after the expiration 
of four days, when he observed that she oc- 
casionally drew the feathers of her breast 
singly across, or rather through her bill, and 
appeared to suck an oily substance from them. 
This induced him to smear her breast with 
common train oil ; and observing that she 
greedily sucked the feathers, he repeated the 
smearing two or three times in each day for 
about a week. He then placed a saucer con- 
taining oil in the cage, and he observed that 
she regularly extracted the oil by dipping her 
breast in the vessel, and then sucked the fea- 
thers as before. In this way he kept her for 
three months. After feeding, she sat quietly 
at the bottom of the cage, sometimes making 
the same purring noise which first attracted 
his notice, and sometimes whistling very 
shrilly. 

For ‘ The Friend.” 


Thou hast given me the heritage of thuse that fear 
thy name. Psalms lxi. v. 5. 


Thus it is evident, that they that fear God 
have an heritage. All of them have not an 
heritage in this world—and they need not be 
ashamed to own it ; but they have the honour 
of conformity to their Lord and Saviour, who 
had not where to lay his head, and though they 
have nothing, yet possess all things. “I know 
thy poverty, but thou art rich.” Indeed as to 
temporal good, these are above many others, 
for ** He blesses their bread and their water,” 
and bread and water with the favour of God, 
are dainties. ‘A Jittle that the righteous hath 
is better than the riches of many wicked ;”” it 
is not only sweeter but safer, and will go fur- 
ther. For it is true as Philip Henry often told 
his family, “ the grace of God will make a little 


the ‘Isles Malouines,’ along the shores of|go a great way ;” we have often seen it, and 


which their eggs are deposited in such abund- 
ance as to be a source of subsistence to the 
seamen employed in the seal-fishery. They 
were also informed that these birds arrange 
their eggs with much order, and living as it 
were ina republic, exercise by turns the func- 
tion of incubation in this kind of temporary 
establishment. 

The little stormy-petrel (Thalassidroma 
pelagica, Vigors) breeds in the Orkneys. 

Mr. Scarth states, that in passing over a 


should have been amazed how some individuals 
with their very slender means could make so 
decent an appearance, and pay their way, and 
have a trifle “to give to him that needeth,”’ 
did we not know that the “ secret of the Lord 
was upon their tabernacle.”’ “ Godliness with 
contentment is great gain.’’ Contentment isa 
sort of bulwark ; it does not allow us to want 
what Providence denies; and who, whatever 
be his affluence, can be more than content? 
A man is satisfied with much less on a journey 


than he has at home. Now regeneration makeg 
a man a “ stranger and a pilgrim” upon earth, 
and those who have “ their affections set upon 
things above,” feel that 


“ Man wants bat little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


But as to spiritual good, these have often to 
acknowledge, “the lines are fallen unto me 
in pleasant places, yea I have a goodly herit- 
age ;” for the Lord is the portion of their in- 
heritance and of their cup. His testimonies 
are their heritage for ever, and they find them 
the rejoicing of their heart. All the exceed. 
ing great and precious promises are theirs, 
and theirs is the “ inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” re- 
served in heaven for them. ‘ Th's is the 
heritage of the servants of God, and their 
righteousness is of me saith the Lord.” J. 


ART AND NATURE. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DE MEDRANO. 


The works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye; the fountain’s sparkling rill, 
And gardens, when adorned by human skill, 
Reproach the feeble hand, the vain desire. 


But, O! the free and wild magnificence 
Of nature, in her lavish hours, doth steal, 
In admiration silent and intense, 

The soul of him, who hath a soul to feel. 


The river moving on its ceaseless wav, 

The verdant reach of meadows fair and green, 
And the blue hills, that bound the sylvan scene, 
These speak of grandeur that defies decay, 

Proclaim the eternal Architect on high, 
Who stamps on all his works his own eternity. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The managers of Haverford School, deem 
it their duty to apprise those who propose en- 
tering students for the ensuing term, that they 
have reason to believe that the applications 
will exceed the number who can be accommo- 
dated at the institution. It is, therefore, de- 
sired that the names and ages of applicants 
be forwarded as early as practicable, to the 
secretary of the board, No. 39, High street, 
Philadelphia. Great disadvantage having re- 
sulted both tothe institution and the student 
from the admission of pupils after the com- 
mencement of the term, it is earnestly re- 
quested that all who intend to enter the school, 
should be prepared to do so, at the opening 
of the session. The improvements required 
to accommodate the increased number of stu- 
dents, will render it necessary to prolong the 
vacation in the spring, until second day, the 
12th of fifth month next, on which day the 
summer session will commence, and the ex- 
amination and classification of the pupils about 
to enter the school will take place, when it is 
very important that all the students should be 
present. 


By direction of the Managers, 


Cuaries YARNALL, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 1 mo. 30, 1834, 
sentient 
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